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Atomic Industry 
Asks More Funds 


Government-Run Enterprise Is 
Growing to Meet U. S. 
Defense Needs 


MERICA’s big government-owned 
industry, atomic energy, wants 
more money for operating expenses 
in the coming fiscal year. It has been 
spending something over 650 million 
dollars annually, but we are told that 
it needs much more to carry on its 
work in the future. 

The industry is expanding rapidly 
to keep pace with the demands of 
national defense. To the manufacture 
of atomic bombs—and, possibly, other 
atomic weapons—has been added the 
task of developing the much-discussed 
hydrogen bomb. 

Our atomic industry is already a 
huge affair. It includes more than 
a thousand plants, laboratories, and 
research centers scattered through the 
length and breadth of the land. All 
the work is done by private contrac- 
tors and manufacturers, but it is 
strictly controlled by an agency of 
the federal government. 

The map on page two shows the 
more important units in the atomic 
network. Among them are the two 
great centers that produce materials 
for atomic bombs—Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, and Hanford, Washington. 

At Oak Ridge one of these mate- 
rials, Uranium 235, is extracted from 
natural uranium. U-235 is used in 
bombs because its atoms split readily. 
Though the extraction and concentra- 
tion of U-235 is still a difficult process, 
it is done much more efficiently than 
it was a few years ago. In one plant 
today, 4,400 employees are producing 
more U-235 than three plants and 
35,000 workers did during the war. 
In spite of a 23 per cent rise in wages, 
the cost of producing U-235 has been 
cut in half since 1947. 

There is a large reactor or atomic 
pile at Oak Ridge. This massive pile 
of graphite blocks is pierced with holes 
into which long rods of uranium have 
been thrust. There the uranium atoms 
split endlessly in a carefully controlled 
chain reaction. Because the splitting 
atoms give off powerful rays, mate- 
rials put into the pile soon begin to 
give off rays, too. These radioactive 
materials are used in medicine and in 
scientific research. More are produced 
at Oak Ridge than anywhere else. 

Far out in a desert in the state of 
Washington, are the Hanford Works. 
They have the largest reactors in the 
country. Cooled by water from the 
Columbia River, the reactors change 
natural uranium into plutonium in 
order to provide another explosive for 
atomic bombs. Plutonium can be used 
for this purpose because its atoms 
split as readily as those of U-235 do. 
It is-easier to produce plutonium than 
to extract U-235. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


EAST EUROPE’S BOUNDARIES reflect changes in successive periods of war and peace. 


No Way Back for Poland? 


Nation That Has Been Buffeted for Centuries by Europe's Wars Is Now 
Firmly Within Soviet Orbit. It May Become Russia’s Leading Satellite 


' Poles, the new east German- 
Polish border is a fair and just 
boundary. To east Germans, the bor- 
der shift is a severe blow, and the loss 
of valuable industrial and agricultural 
areas is hard to take. 

To Americans, the recently ratified 
frontier is another high-handed Rus- 
sian tactic, a violation of the Potsdam 
Declaration. To Russians, the new 
boundary is completely in keeping 
with the Potsdam agreement. 

The single event which evoked these 
varying responses was an agreement 
made last month between east Ger- 
many and Poland. Although both are 
controlled by the Soviet Union, the 
pact was announced to the world as 
though it had been concluded by two 
independent, sovereign nations. 

Seven items were covered by the ac- 
cord. Among them were promises of 
increased trade between the _ two, 
grants of credit to Germany, and pro- 
vision for the exchange of scientific 
and cultural data and trained person- 


nel. But most controversial was the 
section which defined the Polish-Ger- 
man border as the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers. 

The Oder-Neisse line was not pulled 
out of a hat as a surprise by the 
Russian backstage managers of the 
treaty conference. During the 1945 
meeting at Potsdam of Attlee, Stalin, 
and Truman, Russia asked that Po- 
land’s boundaries be moved westward 
to the Oder and the Neisse as compen- 
sation for the territory the Soviet 
Union had taken from eastern Poland. 
Britain and the United States con- 
sented to Polish “administration” of 
the land lying between the prewar 
Polish border and the Oder and 
Neisse, as well as a section of Prussia. 
But they insisted that the final de- 
termination of Poland’s boundaries be 
made in the German peace treaty. 

Poland, however, accepted the Pots- 
dam Declaration as the final word on 
its western frontiers and began to 
absorb the former German territory 


it was to administer. Germans were 
expelled by the million from the Oder- 
Neisse area and Poles moved in to re- 
place them. Russia and Poland signed 
a treaty which recognized the Oder- 
Neisse line as the western boundary. 
Last month’s German treaty removed 
the one possible obstacle to the perma- 
nent establishment of this new border, 
so far as the Poles are concerned. 
While Great Britain and the United 
States refuse to recognize the Oder- 
Neisse line, there seems to be little 
they can, or will do about it. 

Border changes are nothing new to 
the Poles. Their long history as a 
nation, which dates back to the 900’s, 
includes many shifts in boundaries. 
For centuries, Poland was a large and 
powerful central European nation. But 
during the 1700’s, it ceased to exist 
as an independent country. Neighbor- 
ing nations became more powerful, 
overran Poland, and divided it among 
themselves. Not until after World 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Atom Industry 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Two more links in the atomic chain 
are located in the New Mexico desert. 
These places, Los Alamos and Sandia, 
are centers for the atomic weapons 
program. Laboratories there work 
out improved methods for manufactur- 
ing the bombs. 

Elsewhere in the country, laborato- 
ries are working on atomic problems 
not directly connected with warfare. 
At the Argonne National Laboratory, 
south of Chicago, scientists are try- 
ing to design better reactors and to 
find new ways of using them. The 
Brookhaven Laboratory on Long Is- 
land, New York, does general experi- 
menting. In a matter of months, it 
will be using the nation’s largest air- 
cooled reactor in its work. 


Research Program 


Other research centers are tackling 
the problem of building atomic en- 
gines for generating electricity or for 
driving ships and submarines. In 
many parts of the United States, the 
research laboratories of universities 
and industrial concerns are conduct- 
ing experiments and working out new 
processes. 

All this activity is directed and con- 
trolled by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in Washington, D. C. Nor- 
mally the commission consists of five 
men appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. It is headed 
by a chairman who ties together the 
projects of the commission but ranks 
only as one of the members. Since 
the resignation of David Lilienthal 
last February, the commission has 
been headed by Acting-Chairman 
Sumner Pike (see page three). Con- 
gress follows the work of the commis- 
sion through the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, which 
has as its chairman Senator Brien 
McMahon (Republican, Connecticut). 

AEC headquarters is a handsome 
white stone building almost in the 
shadow of the Washington Monument. 
Here the five members of the commis- 
sion, their chief assistants, and sev- 
eral hundred employees manage the 
nation’s atomic affairs. 

No building in the capital is as hard 
to get into as this one. Every person 
who works there, from the chairman 
down, has to show his pass on enter- 
ing. The headquarters is guarded 
by specially trained men and the latest 
in mechanical devices. Electric 
“eyes” watch the windows, ready to 
warn the guards if anyone should 
try to break in. At sundown brilliant 
floodlights are thrown on the building. 

Such precautions are typical of 
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those employed everywhere for guard- ° 


ing atomic energy installations. The 
total guard force of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission numbers thousands 
of men. It includes plant guards 
hired by commercial concerns work- 
ing for the AEC, as well as men em- 
ployed by the commission’s security 
division. At Oak Ridge, Hanford, 
and Los Alamos, guards are armed 
with revolvers, carbines, and machine 
guns. They use armored scout cars, 
too. At Hanford they have small pa- 
trol planes. 

The AEC believes that it is taking 
good care of our atomic secrets. But 
it feels, also, that some material classi- 
fied as secret is no longer worth guard- 
ing. Since we now know that Russia 
has set off an atomic explosion, says 
the AEC, there is much material which 
could be published without telling So- 
viet scientists anything they don’t 
already know. 

In the near future the AEC may 
decide to make public some of its 
“secrets” which are no longer secret. 
Once it has done this, it will have 
less trouble explaining to congress- 
men how it uses its funds and why 
it needs a larger appropriation for 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


TWO VIEWS ON U. S. ATOMIC SECURITY MEASURES. 


The other emphasizes the need for caution, 


sees danger in too much secrecy. 





RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 
One cartoonist (left) 


S. ATOMIC ACTIVITIES. 


All phases of the new industry 


the coming fiscal year. It should 
have less trouble recruiting scientists, 
too, if it can tell prospects in some de- 
tail what kind of work they would do. 

David Lilienthal, the first chairman 
of the AEC, considers our policy of 
hoarding secrets concerning the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy a very fool- 
ish one. By doing so, we are handi- 
capping ourselves rather than the 
Russians, he feels. One of the great 
advantages we have over Russia is the 
producing power of our free industry. 
Mr. Lilienthal would like to see the 
non-military part of the atomic en- 
ergy program turned over to private 
enterprise for development in the 
American way. 


Change Atom Law? 


Such action would require changes 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
This law took the atomic industry 
away from the Army and put it under 
civilian control. At the same time, 
it provided that development was to be 
carried on by an all-powerful govern- 
ment monopoly, rather than by private 
industry operating on its own. 

In a recent article in Collier’s, Mr. 
Lilienthal reminds us that our free 
enterprise system provides two great 
incentives for pushing ahead: the hope 
of profit and the satisfaction that 
comes from personal achievement. 
Neither of these can operate well 
under a government monopoly. They 
must be allowed to do so, says Lilien- 
thal, if we wish to keep our lead in 
the race to develop atomic industry. 

A first step in this direction may 
be taken before long. It seems likely 
that the United States, Britain, and 
Canada, acting jointly, will soon re- 
lease considerable atomic data. 

It may be that this material on the 
peaceful use of the atom will bring 
about no important advance in “the 
development of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes. Perhaps it will 
do no more than permit engineering 
schools and industrial laboratories to 
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are directed by the federal government. 


construct low-power reactors for 
training technicians in the manage- 
ment of atomic piles. If this is all it 
will do, it will not be a long stride 
toward turning the atom over to in- 
dustry, but it will be a step, at least. 

Not a few Americans, of course, 
are alarmed by any suggestion that 
atomic secrets be divulged. Since we 
can’t know how far Soviet atomic sci- 
ence has advanced, they contend, there 
is always danger that we will publish 
information of value to the Russians. 
It is better to be too cautious than 
too reckless, these people say. What 
the Russians don’t know can’t hurt us. 

As for giving information to pri- 
vate industry, the point has been made 
that a great deal must be given if it is 
to be any good at all. And if industry 
is to use atomic energy, it must have 
large reactors—not pint-sized ones. 
These, the New York Times suggests 
editorially, could be highly dangerous, 
both from the standpoint of public 
safety and that of national security. 
They would have to be closely super- 
vised by the government. 

Furthermore, says the Times, in the 
foreseeable future large atomic piles 
will be much too expensive to provide 
industry with power. “It is hard to 
imagine a private corporation spend- 
ing $50,000,000 on a power-plant re- 
actor,” the editorial concludes, ‘‘with 
the dubious prospect of ever getting 
its money back in a country where 
coal or oil is cheap.” 

Though the long-term possibilities 
of atomic energy seem almost unlim- 
ited, the development of the new re- 
source for peaceful use presents seri- 
ous problems. Can we make full use 
of it without turning it over to pri- 
vate industry? If not, can we turn 
it over to private industry without 
revealing important secrets to possible 
enemies? In the Atomic Age we find 
ourselves beset with perplexities that 
must somehow be cleared up if we are 
to use our new source of energy wisely 
and well. 
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Newsmaker 


AEC Chief 


haya egg gray-haired Sum- 
ner Pike has a big job on his hands. 
As acting chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission he must see that 
the stockpiling of atom bombs con- 
tinues, that progress is made on the 
hydrogen bomb, and that research pro- 
grams are kept going. 

A native of a Maine coastal town, 
Pike attended Bowdoin College and 
then, in 1913, joined a Boston public 
utility firm. When World War I 
broke out, he went into the Army and 
became a Coast Artillery officer. 

Shortly after the war Mr. Pike en- 
tered the oil business as an executive 
of two firms selling filling-station 
equipment. In 1922 he became asso- 
ciated with an exporting concern and 
later with a fire insurance company. 
Then he joined a large investment 
firm on Wall Street and for the next 
decade worked in many parts of the 
world in oil and mining enterprises. 

Hard work coupled with keen busi- 
ness judgment made Mr. Pike finan- 
cially independent at a comparatively 
early age. In 1939 he retired from 
business and took a leisurely trip 
around the world. 

But he found that he could not re- 
main idle for long. He was induced 
to become an adviser to Secretary of 
Commerce Harry Hopkins and em- 
barked on what has turned out to be 
a distinguished career in government 
service. 

Pike’s varied background in private 
business had equipped him well for 
government positions. In 1940 he was 
appointed to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the agency which 
protects the interests of the public in 
the security market. At the same 
time he served on a special committee, 
created by Congress, to study business 
monopolies. During the war he did 
valuable work unsnarling oil-produc- 
tion problems which threatened to ob- 
struct the war effort. 

In 1946 Mr. Pike resigned from his 
position on the SEC, saying that he 
was “getting stale on the job.” Within 
a few months, however, he was back 
in government service—this time as a 
member of the five-man Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, headed by David 
Lilienthal. When Mr. Lilienthal re- 
signed last February, Pike agreed to 
take charge until a permanent chair- 
man could be selected. 

A genial, friendly man, Mr. Pike 
impresses listeners with his detailed 
knowledge of economic matters and 
his understanding of the many phases 
of the atomic-energy problem. 
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Acting-Chairman Sumner Pike 
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ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


THE FIRST ATOMIC PILE was built in a squash court under the stadium at the 


University of Chicago. 


Experiments there led to the successful development of 


the atomic bomb. The wall around the reactor kept deadly rays from escaping. 


Historical Backgrounds 
The Story of the Atom 


HE Atomic Age in which we live is 

generally considered to have begun 
on December 2, 1942, when the first 
reactor or atomic pile was put into 
operation. But the roots of the new 
age are embedded deeply in the past. 

As long ago as 400 B.C., a Greek 
philosopher, Democritus, taught that 
all matter is made up of atoms—par- 
ticles too small to be seen. Few people 
took the idea seriously, but it was kept 
alive through the ages. 

In 1808 a book published by John 
Dalton, an English schoolmaster, gave 
the old idea new significance. Dalton 
advanced the theory that everything 
is made up of basic chemicals or ele- 
ments, each of which is composed of 
its own particular kind of atom. 

At this point the history of atomic 
development really begins. It is a 
story of patient work by scientists of 
many nations. It is told below in 
chronological outline: 

1833. Michael Faraday, an English 
scientist, discovered that the atom 
carries some kind of electrical charge. 

1896. The French scientist, Henri 
Becquerel, accidentally found that 
uranium gives off rays strong enough 
to affect photographic plates. 

1897. Joseph John Thomson of 
England discovered the electron—a 
particle smaller than the atom. 

1898. Polish-born Marie Curie and 
her French husband, Pierre, discov- 
ered radium, a substance that gives 
off two and a half million times as 
many rays as pure uranium does. 

1903. England’s Ernest ,Ruther- 
ford decided that uranium and radium 
gave off rays of energy because their 
atoms were changing in some manner. 

1905. Albert Einstein, the German- 
born mathematician, suggested that 
energy and matter are only different 
forms of the same thing. To show 
how much energy is tied up in a given 
quantity ‘of matter, he worked out 
what may be mankind’s most impor- 
tant equation: E = mc? (energy equals 
mass multiplied by the square of the 
speed of light). 

1911. Rutherford found that the 
atom is made up of (a) a nucleus, 
which carries a positive electrical 
charge, and (b) one or more neutrons, 
which have a negative charge. The 
electrons revolve around the nucleus 
much as planets revolve around the 
sun in our solar system. 

1919. The first atom-smashing ex- 
periment was performed by Ruther- 





ford. He used radium rays to split 
the nuclei of nitrogen atoms and found 
that energy was released. 

1929. E. O. Lawrence of the Uni- 
versity of California invented an atom- 
smashing machine, the cyclotron. It 
splits atoms by bombarding them with 
particles of matter so small that they 
can be shot at high speed into the 
nuclei of the atoms. 

1935. At the University of Chicago, 
Canadian-born Arthur J. Dempster 
managed to take Uranium 235 from 
natural uranium. Since U-235 is scat- 
tered in small bits through ordinary 
uranium, the process of concentrating 
it is very difficult. 

1938. Otto Hahn, in Germany, split 
the uranium atom for the first time. 

January, 1939. Dr. Hahn’s assist- 
ant, Lise Meitner, fled from Nazi Ger- 
many to Sweden. Through scientist 
friends, she spread the word that the 
Germans had succeeded in obtaining 
energy by dividing the nucleus of the 
uranium atom. American scientists 
performed for themselves the experi- 
ment she reported. 

August 2, 1939. In a letter to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein said that the 
facts given by Dr. Meitner led him to 
fear that the Germans would try to 
make an atomic bomb. 

Fall, 1939. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed an Advisory Committee on 
Uranium. From this developed an ex- 
perimental atomic project in which 
refugee physicists from Europe 
worked with American scientists. 

February, 1940. In France, Jean 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie, son-in-law of 
the discoverers of radium, started 
atoms splitting in a chain reaction, 
but could not keep the chain going. 

October 11,1941. President Roose- 
velt invited British physicists to help 
with the American atom project. They 
accepted the invitation. Both Britain 
and Canada took part in the enterprise. 

June, 1942. The work of develop- 
ing an atomic bomb was put under the 
U. S. War Department. 

December 2, 1942. At the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Enrico Fermi of Italy 
met with other scientists to put in 
operation the world’s first reactor. He 
gave the command, and the control 
rods were pulled from the heavy wall 
that enclosed the pile. Inside the re- 
actor, uranium atoms began splitting 
in a swift chain reaction, giving off 
energy in the form of rays and intense 








heat. The Atomic Age had now begun. 

July 16, 1945. Far out in the New 
Mexico desert, the first atom bomb 
was hanging from a steel tower. At 
5:30 a.m. the bomb exploded with a 
blinding flash and a roar. From the 
crater where the tower had been, a 
many-colored cloud boiled skyward. 

August 6, 1945. Flying over Hiro- 
shima, Japan, the B-29 Superfort 
Enola Gay dropped the first atomic 
bomb to be used in war. An earth- 
shaking explosion was followed by a 
column of smoke seven miles high. 
Nearly two thirds of the city was de- 
stroyed. Casualties totaled 78,150 
killed and 37,500 injured. 

August 8, 1945. The Superfort 
Great Artiste dropped an atomic bomb 
on the Japanese naval base of Naga- 
saki. The effect of the bomb was 
somewhat confined by hills, but even 
so one third of the city was wrecked. 
The dead numbered 23,700 and the 
wounded 40,500. Six days later Japan 
surrendered, and the Second World 
War came to an end. 

June 14, 1946. The United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission met in 
New York City. It had been set up 
by the General Assembly to find a way 
of ending the atomic bomb’s threat to 
civilization. Almost immediately a 
deadlock developed as Russia and the ~ 
United States turned down each other’s 
proposals. The deadlock has not yet © 
been broken. 

July, 1946. At Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific Ocean, two more atomic bombs ~ 
were exploded for test purposes. Ob- ” 
servers watched from distant naval © 
vessels. After each explosion the ef-~ 
fect on animals and target ships was © 
noted. It was found that an under- 
water explosion is far more effective 
than one above the surface. 

January 1, 1947. The five-man : 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission took 
charge of atom-bomb manufacture” 
and all other forms of atomic activity” 
in the United States. ; 

Spring, 1948. Three secret tests of” 
new and highly improved “atomic 
weapons” were made at the Pacific 
atoll of Eniwetok. f 

September 23, 1949. President) 
Truman told the nation, “We have evi- 
dence that within recent. weeks an 
atomic explosion occurred in the 
U.S.S.R.” 

January 31, 1950. The President 
announced, “I have directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to con- 
tinue its work on all forms of atomic 
weapons, including the so-called hydro- 
gen or super-bomb.” In the “H-bomb” 
hydrogen would be turned into helium. 
This process would cause the hydrogen 
atoms to give off tremendous energy 
in the form of heat. If the hydrogen 
bomb can be made, it will be many 
times as destructive as the present 
bombs that use plutonium or U-235. 
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The Story of the Week 


Counterfeiting 


One day last month, a teen-age 
couple was seized for passing counter- 
feit money. The young people were 
taken to jail, and if convicted of mak- 
ing and passing the bills, they could 
be fined $5,000 and imprisoned for 15 
years. 

At ‘about the time these two were 
arrested, U. E. Baughman, Chief of 
the U. S. Secret Service, was asking 
Congress to add 31 new agents to his 
staff. It is the Secret Service that 
tracks down the men and women who 
make and spend counterfeit money. 
More than $100,000 in illegal cur- 
rency is spotted and seized each 
month, Mr. Baughman said. He re- 
fused to estimate how much remains 
in circulation without being detected. 

In the past, counterfeiters who made 
American money have worked pri- 
marily in the United States. Today, 
though, they have expanded and are 
at work in foreign countries. The 
high demand for U. S. dollars in other 
nations has caused the “boom” in the 
business of illegally making American 
money abroad. 

Education is one of the Secret 
Service’s chief weapons against the 
counterfeiter. The service feels that 
the criminal who makes bogus money 
will disappear when the public gener- 
ally becomes skilled in recognizing 
“homemade” bills and coins. As one 
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A SECRET SERVICE AGENT examines 
a suitcase full of counterfeit money 
seized by the Treasury Department 


part of its education program, the 
Secret Service maintains a file in each 
of the nation’s banks. The file con- 
sists of cards describing practically 
all counterfeit bills which have ap- 
peared since 1929. The banks use these 
files in checking on bills that are 
thought to be bad. 

In another part of the program, the 
service notifies merchants through- 
out the country whenever it thinks 
counterfeit bills are likely to appear 
in their communities. The notices 
describe the bills and tell the mer- 
chant how to aid in catching the coun- 
terfeiter. Merchants who wish to re- 
ceive these notices may do so free 
of charge by sending their names to 
the Secret Service. Its main office 
is in Washington, D. C. 

A booklet, “Know Your Money,” 
has been published by the service for 
the general public. It points out dif- 
ferences between good money and bad 
and gives many interesting facts on 
money and counterfeiting. The book- 
let can be obtained for 15 cents from 





The Attack on South Korea 





Fighting broke out a week ago be- 
tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds when forces from North 
Korea invaded the Republic of Korea 
that occupies the southern half of the 
Korean peninsula. The northern part 
of the country, spoken of as the Peo- 
ple’s Republic, is controlled by Russia. 
The southern part, where a democratic 
government has been established by 
the United Nations, is an ally of the 
west and is strongly supported by the 
United States. There was little doubt 
but that the attack was approved, if 
not inspired, by Russia. 

Almost as the first shots in the 
fighting were fired, the realization 
spread around the world that the out- 
break might be the forerunner of full- 
scale warfare between Russia and the 
democratic nations. This realization, 
however, did not bring panic and fear. 
Instead, the will of the non-Commu- 
nist world stiffened. Western leaders 
thought they could keep the fight from 
spreading by helping South Korea to 
repel the Communist invaders. They 
promised aid to the republic, but they 
did not want to take their own coun- 
tries into the war. 

Within a few hours after the attack, 
the United Nations Security Council 
ordered North Korea to cease fire and 
withdraw its forces. The council went 
further and threatened to cut off the 


sending of goods of any kind to North 
Korea should the order not be obeyed. 
Russia, a permanent member of the 
council refused to take part in the 
meeting at which the order was issued 
and spoke of the action as “illegal.” 

The United States, acting independ- 
ently and according to an aid plan 
approved by Congress, started to rush 
military equipment to the southern 
republic. South Korea’s army, which 
has been trained by U. S. soldiers, is 
said to be the best fighting force in 
Asia, but as the conflict opened it 
lacked various kinds of supplies, par- 
ticularly planes and materials for 
aerial warfare. 

No one expected either side to win 
an easy victory. The country might, 
it was thought, become another Greece. 
There native Communists, helped by 
Russian satellites, finally bowed to the 
established government, which was ac- 
tively assisted in its military opera- 
tions by the United States. 

Or South Korea might become an- 
other China, where Soviet-aided Com- 
munists have been victorious. The 
free world was determined to do all 
in its power, short of starting a gen- 
eral war, to prevent such a situation 
from developing. 

Next week THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, in major articles, will discuss 
Korea at length. 
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Volcanic Steam at Work 


Ancient Romans looked with awe 
at steam that made its way through 
holes in the earth in a remote valley 
in Tuscany, about 40 miles south of 
Florence. Today the Italians see the 
steam as one of their principal sources 
of electric power, for Marshall Plan 
funds are being used to restore and 
expand installations for converting 
the vapor’s energy into electricity. 

The steam is caused by volcanic 
lava that lies deep in the earth near 
the town of Lardarello. Rain water 
seeps through the porous rocks of the 
earth until it reaches the hot lava. 
Then the water is changed to steam 
and is forced to the surface again. On 
its way up, the steam often collects 
in underground caverns. It is the 
vapor in these caverns that operates 
the turbines which make electricity. 
Holes are drilled through to the cav- 
erns, just as wells are drilled in an 
oil field. The steam rises through 
the man-made vents instead of seeking 
its own way through the rocks. 

About 75 years ago, a first attempt 
was made to harness the steam, but 
the effort failed. A third try, made 
a little before World War I, brought 
good results, and by the beginning of 
the second world conflict large quan- 
tities of electricity were being devel- 
oped from the steam. The Germans 
during their retreat up the Italian 
boot in 1944 destroyed the installa- 
tions. After the war Italy was unable 
to rebuild the equipment because she 
lacked money. The Marshall Plan 
has made up this deficiency and soon 


turbines and generators at Lardarello 
will provide seven and a half per cent 
of Italy’s total power production. 


Restricting Communists 


Outside Russia and the nations al- 
lied with her, the Communist Party 
is not a popular organization, yet the 
restrictions placed on it vary. 

In several countries, the party is 
outlawed entirely. Among these are 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Libya, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and a few Cen- 
tral American nations. The Commu- 
nist Party of South Africa recently 
dissolved itself after a law was passed 
permitting the government to sup- 
press subversive groups. 

In four countries—Burma, French 


Indo-China, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines—Communists are actively fight- 
ing a guerrilla warfare against the 
established regime. 

Generally speaking, the wealthier 
nations and those with a long tradi- 
tion of democratic government have 
put the fewest restrictions on the 
pey. Although some groups within 
those nations have advocated legisla- 
tion outlawing Communist organiza- 
tions, the view has prevailed that it is 
best to let the organizations operate 
publicly and to call the members to 
account when they commit illegal acts 
against the established government. 

The United States is one of the na- 
tions that have adopted this view. 
The party is legal here, but efforts 
are constantly made to remove Com- 
munists from positions in the federal 
government and investigations are 
conducted to determine whether, or 
not there is spying by party agents. 
Labor organizations, too, are trying 
to weed out the Communists, and the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act requires that 
union officials make sworn statements 
saying they are not Communists be- 
fore their organizations can deal with 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

A few states in the U. S. have 
passed laws barring party members 
from public office and one state, Mary- 
land, tried to outlaw the party en- 
tirely. The Maryland legislature 
passed a bill prohibiting membership 
in “subversive” organizations, but a 
state court held that the law violated 
both federal and state constitutions. 


Western Germany 


Recent developments in western 
Germany indicate that the area is 
firmly allied with the west and that 
the danger of communism’s spread has 
lessened materially. Elections in the 
most important of west Germany’s 
states—North Rhine-Westphalia, 
where the Ruhr is located—show that 
the Communist Party’s strength 
among the voting population is only 
a third as great as it was three years 
ago. (The Ruhr is the center of 
the great iron and steel industry.) 

In the elections, the people named 
members of the state parliament and 
approved a new state constitution. 
The constitution permits the state 
to support denominational or church 
schools and provides for the nation- 
alization or “common ownership” of 
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MOTHER NATURE provides the energy that turns the turbines of this power plant 


in Italy. 
put to use by man. 


For the first time in history steam from volcanoes is being harnessed and 
Marshall Plan funds are restoring plants damaged in the war. 
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basic industries. The federal govern- 
ment, however, must approve the tak- 
ing over of specific industries by the 
state. 

John J. McCloy, U. S. High Com- 
missioner in western.Germany, gave 
another boost to the idea of German 
cooperation with the west when he 
spoke to a group of German business- 
men a little over two weeks ago. The 
businessmen had indicated dissatis- 
faction with several occupation poli- 
cies and seemed to want to be free 
to trade with eastern countries. 
McCloy, speaking rather sharply, said 
that the occupation was a result of 
German aggression and reminded his 
audience that before World War II 
85 per cent of Germany’s trade was 
with the west. The Germans were 
surprised at these forthright state- 
ments, but they replied by emphasiz- 
ing their desire to cooperate with 
western democratic nations. 

Some writers, notably Walter Lipp- 
mann, interpret the Polish annexation 
of sections of eastern Germany (see 
article on Poland which begins on 
page one) as evidence that Russia 
recognizes west Germany’s alliance 
with western Europe. In agreeing 
to permit the annexation, the Soviet 
Union has sided with Poland at Ger- 
many’s expense. This she would not 
have done, it is thought, if she had 
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THE STATE of North Rhine-Westphalia 
has within its borders the rich coal and 
steel region of the Ruhr valley. 


believed that east and west Germany 
could soon have been united under a 
Communist government. 


Harriman’s New Job 


Next month, W. Averell Harriman 
will take over a new job in the White 
House. He will become President 
Truman’s special assistant on foreign 
affairs. 

Four years ago, the President talked 
of creating such a position and of 
naming Mr. Harriman to fill it. An 
upset in the Cabinet caused Mr. Tru- 
man to ask Mr. Harriman to become 
Secretary of Commerce. Since then, 
there have been other tasks the Presi- 
dent wanted Harriman to do. The 
most recent has been the job of trying 
to bring about cooperation among na- 
tions receiving aid under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. For two 
years, Mr. Harriman has been in Eu- 
rope as roving ambassador to do this 
work. 

The new job will also require Harri- 
man to work for cooperation. This 
time he will try to iron out differences 
of opinion that arise among govern- 
ment agencies on questions of foreign 
policy. About 50 agencies, including 








ACME 


BRITAIN’S NEW SKY GIANT. The Bristol Brabazon, the world’s largest civil 
landplane, is preparing to make its first test flight across the Atlantic sometime this 


summer. 


It measures 177 feet long and has a wing span of 230 feet. 


It is designed 


to carry 100 passengers on transoceanic flights and up to 230 on shorter hops. 


the State Department, represent the 
United States in dealing with other 
nations. Confusion, disagreement, and 
misunderstanding inevitably develop. 
Mr. Harriman will try to keep this 
friction at a minimum. 

His work will not infringe upon 
that of the State Department, the 
branch of the government which is 
chiefly responsible for carrying out 
foreign policy. Instead, Mr. Harri- 
man will act as the eyes and ears of 
the President, whose duty it is to 
formulate the policy that the State 
Department follows. 

Mr. Harriman, a successful banker 
and railroad executive, accepted his 
first government post in 1934. He 
has been in public life continuously 
since that time and has held numerous 
important positions at home and 
abroad. For a time he was U. S. 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


Rebuke on Coffee 


Congressional leaders are still sur- 
prised at a sharp rebuke they received 
from 14 Latin American countries. 
The protest was brought forth by a 
report made by a Senate subcommittee 
after it had studied conditions in the 
coffee industry. The 14 protesting 
nations supply the United States with 
most of its coffee. 

Last fall, Congress became dis- 
turbed when the price of coffee sud- 
denly shot skyward. A committee 
was appointed to look into the situa- 
tion. Recently the committee recom- 
mended, among other things, that we 
give technical aid to nations that 
might grow coffee in competition with 
the South American lands, and that 
the U. S. bring pressure on those 
nations to persuade them to lower the 
value of their money. 

In their protest the 14 countries 
claimed that these recommendations, 
if put into effect, would cause hard- 
ship among their peoples and create 
strong resentment against the United 
States. -They felt that any attempt 
by the U. S. to persuade the southern 
nations to devalue their currencies 
would be an unwarranted interference 
with their affairs. 

The protesting countries went on to 
point out that prices of our goods 
sold in South America have risen 


steadily, but that industries producing 
the goods have not been investigated 
by foreign governments. 

Immediately after the 14-nation 
statement was received, the Senate 
subcommittee met in closed session to 
consider it. Early reports indicated 
that modifications in the recommenda- 
tions would be made. 


Search for Game Birds 


Two Americans—a father and son 
team—are touring the Middle East 
to study some 30 varieties of game 
birds. Their trip is sponsored by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and is being 
made to discover birds suitable for 
semi-arid areas of the West which 
now have no wildlife. 

Once scientists decide that wildlife 
would be desirable in sections where 
it is extinct, they seek first creatures 
native to this country or this hemi- 
sphere. When none are available, they 
then attempt to obtain desirable speci- 
mens from other lands. 

Many considerations 
choosing wildlife to be “imported.” 
Scientists must know, for example, 
that the “immigrant” animals will not 
harm crops or other plant life. 
Creatures which might prey on the 
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IS YOUR BOAT SHIPSHAPE? 


will check your craft and tell you. 


wildlife already in this country are 
also avoided. 

New types o/ wildlife have been suc- 
cessfully established in several places. 
A pheasant from Hungary and a 
species of partridge now live in sec- 
tions of Nevada. Two varieties of 
grouse have been introduced on a Lake 
Michigan island, having been brought 
here from Lapland. 


Notes in Brief 


North Carolina’s naming of Willis 
Smith as Democratic candidate for 
U. S. senator is considered by most 
people a blow to President Truman. 
Smith defeated Senator Frank Graham 
in a run-off primary with a campaign 
against deficit spending, the Brannan 
farm plan, civil rights proposals, and 
other parts of the Fair Deal. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who has not been a popular figure 
with many congressmen, won the sup- 
port and admiration of governors of 
the 48 states when he talked for two 
and a haif hours with them about for- 
eign policy. The governors heard 
Acheson at their forty-second annual 
conference, held this year at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Labor-management disputes have 
disrupted normal business in some 
areas. Service on a number of west- 
ern railroads was halted as switchmen 
stopped work because of disagreement 
over wages and hours. A large news- 
paper in New York City, the World- 
Telegram and Sun, suspended publica- 
tion when editorial and business em- 
ployees left their jobs in a dispute with 
management. Milk supplies were cut 
off in Washington, D. C., and in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, during disputes 
between deliverymen and the dairies. 

The United Nations Trusteeship 
Council has praised the U. S. for its 
administration of the several island 
groups in the Pacific which were taken 
over from Japan at the end of World 
War II. The council thought, how- 
ever, that too much money was being 
spent in the islands. It expressed the 
fear that the natives, if they become 
independent in the future, might not 
be able to retain the standard of living 
with which the U. S. has provided 
them. Our representative to the coun- 
cil explained that the United States 
feels the funds will help the islanders 
achieve economic independence. 
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BLACK STAR 


MARKET IN A VILLAGE SQUARE. Food is the only commodity that can be sold in the streets. Other goods must be purchased 


in stores at prices fixed by the government. 


New Poland 


(Concluded from page 1) 


War I did Poland reappear on maps 
of Europe. World War II saw it 
again partitioned, with Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union dividing it. 

As created by the 1919 Treaty of 
Versailles, Poland had an area of 
sligh ly more than 150,000 square 
miles. Today the country is a little 
over 121,000 square miles in size. The 
40,000 square miles of former Ger- 
man territory gained in the west do 
not make up for the 70,000-square- 
mile area taken by Russia in the east. 

As is the case after any major move 
by Russia or one of its satellites, 
western officials are wondering what 
prompted the Reds to take this course 
of action. Many had been thinking 
in recent months that Russia would 
use the Oder-Neisse area as a device 
to gain influence in both east and west 
Germany. These observers expected 
that the Soviet Union would force 
Poland to turn back at least some of 
this territory to the east German pup- 
pet state. Such a move would indeed 
have pleased the Germans, for most 
of them long to see their nation re- 
stored to its prewar borders. 

Now western observers wonder if 
the Soviet Union is preparing to 
tighten its control over Poland and 
wants to,preface such action with a 
step aimed at winning Polish favor. 
Others think the Soviet-inspiréd 
treaty between Germany and Poland 
may be the forerunner of a dramatic 
withdrawal of Russian troops in Ger- 
many. They reason that as the first 
occupying power to give up its control 
in Germany, Russia would enjoy an 
enormous propaganda advantage. Yet 
the Soviets would lose nothing by 
such a move, for a Communist gov- 
ernment is in rigid control in east 
Germany and is backed by a disci- 
plined Russian-trained army which in- 
sures continued control. Thus, free- 
ing east Germans from Soviet occupa- 
tion may become Russia’s method of 
compensating the Germans for the loss 
of their Oder-Neisse territory. 

Poland, largest of the Russian satel- 
lites, has been within the Soviet sphere 
since 1946 and it soon may be the 
most important of the puppets. If 


the goals of the present six-year plan, 
due to run until the end of 1955, are 
fulfilled, Poland will be the top indus- 
trial nation of the countries Russia 
has taken over. 

This will constitute a sharp de- 
parture from the economic pattern of 
prewar Poland. While it had some 
large industries, Poland, before World 
War II, was chiefly agricultural. 

The transition from farming to in- 
dustry began after the war when Po- 
lish Communists came to power. It 
was made possible because the Oder- 
Neisse areas which were added to 
Poland included the rich Silesian coal 
mines, iron works, and other indus- 
trial and natural resources. The Ger- 
mans called Silesia the “eastern Ruhr” 
to indicate its importance as a manu- 
facturing section. On the other hand, 
the lands which Poland lost to Russia 
were about the most important food- 
producing areas of the nation. 

Along with planning the change- 
over from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy, the Polish government 
had two other objectives during the 
first three years of peace. They were 
the reconstruction of the shattered na- 
tion and the establishment of a Rus- 
sian-type Communist state. 

The task of rebuilding was im- 
mense, for Poland was a shambles 
when the Nazis were driven out. Hit- 
ler had planned to destroy for all 
time the Polish nation and its people. 
He had made considerable progress 
with his ruthless program before the 
tide of war turned against him. Seven 


TWO OF POLAND’S CITIZENS. 


At left is a chimney sweep. 


The white monument in the background is a memorial to Russian soldiers. 


million of the 35 million Poles were 
killed during the war years. Cities 
were leveled. Warsaw, capital and 
national symbol of a nationalistic peo- 
ple, was more than three-fourths de- 
molished. As they retreated, the 
Nazis wrought further destruction. 
Mining equipment was ruined, facto- 
ries blown up, and livestock killed. 

Since 1945, the Poles have made a 
remarkable come-back. Visitors to 
the nation are amazed to see Warsaw 
a living city again, with new buildings, 
homes, and stores everywhere. Facto- 
ries have been rebuilt. Coal mines 
are operating again at greater than 
prewar production levels. 

Polish Communists did not neglect 
the shaping of the “new Poland” in 
the years just after the war. Al- 
though the strong men of the govern- 
ment encouraged the belief that Po- 
land was attempting to create a de- 
mocracy, behind the scenes they were 
laying the foundations for Red dic- 
tatorship. 

Secret police were organized with 
the same efficiency that characterizes 
Moscow’s. Newspapers, magazines, 
and radio came under the watchful 
eyes and numerous regulations of the 
state. Schools were forced to teach 
the doctrines of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. Campaigns to undermine the 
influence of religion were started. 

Many Poles who were willing and 
eager to work to rebuild their nation 
did not accept the new government 
with equal enthusiasm. Bands of anti- 
Communists formed in many sections 
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On the right 


is a Polish count whose lands were confiscated by the Communist government. 


of the country. As late as 1947, when 
the nations of Europe were making 
cooperative plans for the Marshall 
Plan program, even high-placed per- 
sons in the Polish government were 
frankly interested. 

Moscow quickly put a stop to Polish 
interest in the European Recovery 
Program, and since then Poland has 
been firmly fixed in the Soviet orbit. 
The Russians are taking no chances, 
however. Last year Polish-born but 
Russian-trained Marshal Konstantin 
Rokossovsky was made the top mili- 
tary leader of Poland. Since then, 
his influence has come to be felt in- 
creasingly in all areas of the govern- 
ment. In addition, numerous Russian 
officers have been placed in key spots 
in the armed forces. Western observ- 
ers see these steps as precautionary 
ones, prompted by the “mistake” Mos- 
cow made in not getting control of the 
Yugoslav army. These actions seem to- 
indicate that Russia is not risking the 
development of a Polish Tito. 

Until recently, Russia has allowed 
Poland to move slowly in nationalizing 
agriculture. Collective farms repre- 
sent only about one per cent of the 
total farm land. However, pressure 
to speed up the formation of collectives 
is increasing. In the former German 
territories of the west, farmers who 
own their land find it well-nigh im- 
possible to buy seeds, fertilizer, or 
tools until it is too late to make use 
of them. The private farmer is also 
subject to staggering taxes. Where 
these techniques fail, terror tactics 
usually bring the farmer to accept col- 
lectivized agriculture. 

Those who are well-acquainted with 
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FISCHETT! IN NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“COMMON BOND.” Eastern Germany 
and Poland have one thing in common 
—the chains of Russian communism. 


Poland say that the period of the six- 
year plan will be crucial. From now 
on, Poland can expect to be only what 
the Soviet Union says it shall be. 
Officials who attempted to create a 
Poland featuring a socialist govern- 
ment, more or less Russian style, com- 
bined with business and commercial 
connections in the west are out of in- 
fluence. Those who show such tend- 
encies today are made to recant and 
are punished. 

Recent visitors to Poland estimate 
that up to 85 per cent of the people 
would vote out the Communist govern- 
ment tomorrow if really free elections 
were held. Early this year, a news- 
paper correspondent touring Poland 
was asked by a Pole, “When will 
America come to liberate us from 
these Communists?” 

But visitors to Poland also report 
that the bands of dissidents which 
were organized to oppose communism 
have disappeared, due to the thorough- 
ness of the state police. So while 
the Poles may not like the “new Po- 
land” which has been established by 
their Communist leaders, they seem 
powerless to change it in any way. 
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Study Guide 


Atomic Energy 

















1. Why does our atomic energy indus- 
try need a larger appropriation to carry 
it through the coming fiscal year? 


2. At what two places are materials 
for atomic bombs produced? 


3. In what state are the principal cen- 
ters of the atomic weapons program? 


4. What government agency directs 
the entire atomic energy industry of the 
United States? 

5. How many members has it? 


6. What change would David Lilienthal 
like to see made in our handling of 
American atomic industry? 

7. What special claim has Mr. Lilien- 
thal to speak as qn authority on this 
subject? 

8. What three nations, acting jointly, 
may soon release information on the 
peaceful use of atomic energy? 


1. Do you feel that we are justified 
in publishing atomic “secrets” which we 
believe Russia has learned? Give your 
reasons. 


2. Should the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes be turned 
over to private industry or kept under 
government control? Tell why you feel 
as you do. 


Poland 


1. Communist Germany and Commu- 
nist Poland recently set their mutual 
border at what two rivers? 

2. Do the United States and Great 
Britain accept this new boundary? Why? 

3. Is Poland today larger or smaller 
than it was after World War I? 


4. What is believed to be the purpose 
of Marshal Rokossovsky’s appointment 
as head of the Polish armed forces? 


5. By what methods is the Polish gov- 
ernment obtaining support for collective 
farming? 

6. Poland is slated to become the lead- 
ing industrial nation of the Russian 
satellites. What will aid the Poles in 
reaching this objective? 

7. Does Poland need a secret police to 
prevent outbreaks of hostility against the 
Communist regime or do the great ma- 
jority of the people staunchly support 
the government? 

8. What has been the fate of Germans 
living in the western areas taken over 
by Poland at war’s end? 


Discussion 


1. Western observers wonder what 
prompted the Moscow-inspired German- 
Polish treaty. Which of the theories 
being advanced as explanation of this 
move do you think is probably correct? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Do you think the Polish people will 
seek to make changes in their govern- 
ment soon? Discuss fully. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What developments indicate that 
western Germany is firmly allied with the 
nations that oppose communism? 

2. Describe briefly the new job that 
W. Averell Harriman is undertaking. 

8. In what area is steam from vol- 
canoes being used to make electric 
power? 

4. What role does the U. S. Secret 
Service play in attempting to stamp out 
counterfeiting? 

5. Which sections of Jerusalem are 
controlled by the Arabs? Which are 
under Jewish rule? 

6. Discuss the attempts the UN has 
made to settle the question of who should 
control Jerusalem. 

7. List three important events in the 
development of atomic energy prior to 
the first atom bomb. 

8. Discuss Sumner Pike’s career in 
business and in government. 
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WIDE WORLD 


NEW APARTMENTS, like these in Tel Aviv, are springing up in Israel’s major cities. 





Troubled Jerusalem 


United Nations to Try This September to End Bitter Dispute 


Between Jews and Arabs 


HE United Nations is expected to 

try again this fall to find a peace- 
ful way to govern Jerusalem—a reli- 
gious shrine through the centuries for 
Jews, Christians and Arabs alike. 

Dispute over government of the 
ancient city is a principal cause of 
trouble in the Middle East—between 
Jews of the new nation of Israel and 
Arabs of the neighboring state of 
Jordan. Both claim Jerusalem as 
their own. 

A UN committee this month gave 
up efforts to make Jerusalem an inter- 


national city—a city separated from — 


both Israel and Jordan and governed 
by a UN authority. The UN negotia- 
tors were unable to get Arab-Jewish 
agreement on their proposal. 
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DAVID BEN GURION, left, Premier of 


Israel, and Chaim Weizmann, President. 


Another plan for Jerusalem will 
probably come before the UN General 
Assembly in New York next Septem- 
ber. The UN would have no control 
over the government of the city under 
the new proposal. Arabs presumably 
would govern their part of the city 
and Jews would administer the part 
in which most of the Jewish people 
have their homes. 

UN authority would be limited to 
the safeguarding and care of the 
city’s temples and other religious 
shrines under the plan now being dis- 
cussed. Both Jews and Arabs would 
be able to go freely to and from their 
chosen places of worship. This is 
not now the case, for Jerusalem is a 
divided city, and the division is en- 
forced by armed guards. 

Arabs of Jordan control the old, 
walled city of Jerusalem with a popu- 
lation of about 40,000 Arabs. There, 
in an area of barely a square mile, 


over Rule of Holy City 


life is much as it was in Biblical 
times. Donkeys plod along narrow, 
winding streets. Arabs, in hoods and 
ankle-length robes, carry on their 
business slowly and_ deliberately. 
Vegetables, bread, and meat cooking 
on spits are displayed in open stalls. 

It is in old Jerusalem that the most 
famous of the religious shrines are 
located. There is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre built over Christ’s 
tomb and sacred to Christendom. 
There is the Dome of the Rock, re- 
vered by all Moslems and one of the 
most splendid of Moslem temples. And 
there is the Holy Place of the Jews, 
the Wailing Wall or Western Wall. 
Jews have worshipped for thousands 
of years beneath this bit of wall. 

Modern Jerusalem, outside the old 
town, is under Jewish rule. This new 
city, begun less than a hundred years 
ago, is about 10 miles square and has 
a population of over 100,000. Streets, 
movie houses, stores, taxis and homes 
provide an atmosphere much like that 
of a small American city. Damage 
caused by fighting with the Arabs in 
1948 mars the newer Jerusalem’s ap- 
pearance, but this damage is being 
rapidly repaired. 

While the two Jerusalems have a 
common border, communication be- 
tween them is almost completely cut. 
UN officials go freely back and forth. 
Consuls and other diplomats may 
travel from one part of Jerusalem to 
the other, but must obtain permission 
for each trip. The Arabs sometimes 
grant permits for tourists to visit the 
religious shrines in old Jerusalem. 
Other travel between the two cities 
is barred by Arab and Jewish soldiers 
who guard the entry routes. 

Two important parts of the metro- 
politan area are outside the authority 
of either Arabs or Jews. One small 
area, under UN jurisdiction, serves 
as a neutral ground where both Jews 
and Arabs can meet for negotiations. 
The other part, suburban Mount 
Scopus, is the home of the Hebrew 
university, hospital, and medical 
center. Mount Scopus, as a demili- 
tarized area, is guarded by Jews and 
Arabs under UN direction. The build- 
ings are closed for normal uses, and 
this is a cause of much bitterness to 


the Jews, who carry on their univer- 
sity and medical work in emergency 
quarters in new Jerusalem. 

UN officials, Jews and Arabs agree 
that ending the dispute over Jerusalem 
is a vital step toward bringing about 
real peace between Jewish Israel and 
Arab Jordan. 

Israel, firm in its claims to its 
rights in old Jerusalem, is just two 
years old as a modern nation. It 
formerly was a part of Palestine— 
for hundreds of years under Turkish 
rule and, after World War I, under 
Great Britain as trustee for the 
League of Nations. 

Agitation for making Palestine into 
a Jewish state was carried on steadily 
in the period between the two world 
wars. It increased after Hitler came 
to power in Germany in 1933, when 
Jewish refugees desperately sought a 
new homeland. Thousands more 
needed a haven from Russian-con- 
trolled lands after World War II. 

So, with the United Nations’ bless- 
ing, Palestine was divided. Some- 
thing over half of Palestine, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean port of Haifa 
and the industrial city of Tel Aviv, 
was allotted to the Jews. This area 
of 5,500 square miles, about the size 
of Connecticut, became the state of 
Israel. The rest of Palestine was 
awarded to the Arabs. Jordan occu- 
pied the section shown as “Arab Pales- 
tine” on the map below, and Egypt 
took over a coastal strip. 

Israel found herself at war with 
the Arabs on May 15, 1948, only one 
day after declaring her independence. 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
Saudi Arabia joined the Arabs of 
Jordan in the conflict. Fighting 
finally was brought to an end in the 
spring of 1949, by a truce negotiated 
by United Nations representatives. 

Despite the war, and the damage 
and loss of life it caused, Israel has 
made great strides forward. There 
is an efficient, democratic government 
for a population of more than a mil- 
lion. Cooperative agriculture is being 


encouraged and an effort was made? 


this year to restore prewar sales of” 


oranges and other fruits, which are’ 


a major export item. Industry is 
being developed, although Israel lacks 
enough capital to expand as rapidly 
as she would like. Large-scale hous- 
ing projects are under way, also. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The views expressed on this page are not 
necessarily endorsed by THB AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“What's Wrong with Flag-Waving, 
Anyway?” Editorial, Collier’s. 


It occurred to us a while back that 
people don’t seem to display the flag 
the way they used to. This seems to 
us a rather sorry state of affairs. 
And even sorrier is the fact that “flag- 
waving” has come to be a term of 
contempt. 

We don’t think there is anything 
wrong with flag-waving, but we can’t 
say as much for some of the flag- 
wavers. We are talking about the 
prominent people who wrap them- 
selves in the flag as if it were their 
personal garment and try to persuade 
other people that any criticism of them 
or their ideas is an affront to the flag 
and free government. 

All this has naturally caused some 
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LET’S HAVE some talk 
our flag stands for, says 


opposite reactions. Because the self- 
appointed patriots have overpraised 
certain aspects and traditions of 
American life, other people have found 
it smart to carp and belittle. Still 
others find any expression of patriotic 
sentiment mawkish and embarrassing. 

We're in favor of flag-waving, lit- 
erally and figuratively. We like to 
see people display the flag on ap- 
propriate occasions. We like to hear 
some appreciative talk now and then 
about things that the flag stands for. 

The American flag flies over the 
best country in the world. We have 
a right to be actively proud of our 
country, and of its position as a 
champion and defender of peace and 
freedom. 

Neither this generation nor any 
other generation has done its job 
perfectly, of course, and there is still 
room in our country for improvement. 
But in striving for progress let’s not 
forget what we have. Let’s look 
around us once in a while, count our 
blessings, forget our differences, and 
do some unabashed flag-waving. 


“Why France Fell,” by Raymond 
Cartier (former officer in the French 
General Staff and presently Paris 
Newsmagazine Match correspondent), 
the Washington Post. 


It is devoid of any significance to 
ascribe the French defeat in World 
War II to treason, internal weakness, 
wrong political leadership and the like. 
France was technically beaten on the 
battlefield by an army, or more exactly 
by a fraction of an army, which em- 
bodied a revolutionary concept of war. 

Germany had built up a striking 


force of armored and motorized divi- 
sions which fought with close support 
by powerful aviation. It combined 
strength, rapidity, and maneuver- 
ability. France was not ready for the 
kind of war this army waged. 

Against the quite unexpected Ger- 
man display, France exhibited an 
army which had stopped thinking in 
1918 and which relied only on its old 
formula for victory. The defensive 
pattern of the French army was too 
strong and rigid to permit the launch- 
ing of an effective counter-offensive. 
And 12 or 13 of the best French divi- 
sions were idle under the pompous 
concrete of the Maginot Line—unable 
to join the battle because they lacked 
means of transportation. 

From a cold, logical point of view, 
fighting in 1940 was useless, but the 
French army fought all the same, with 
almost 150,000 killed in six weeks. 
Its miserable accomplishments gave 
rise abroad and at home to the lasting 
idea that the French soldier had given 
way everywhere without trying to 
hold the ground. 

Before 1940 French military acade- 
mies based their teachings on the so- 
called “lessons of the war’—the 1914- 
1918 war. All the French military 
system, including the really ridiculous 
Maginot Line, was drawn up accord- 
ing to those “lessons.” Blind obedi- 
ence to the past led the French army 
directly to disaster. 


“Stalin’s Achilles Heel,’ by Joseph 
Alsop, New York Herald Tribune. 


After a long expedition of inquiry 
abroad, this reporter is convinced that 
three factors are powerfully working 
to prevent a third World War from 
breaking out now or in the near 
future. 

The first factor is the incomplete- 
ness of the Kremlin’s war prepara- 
tions. The second is the west’s 
superior weight of atomic weapons. 
These are the temporary obstacles to 
war. But they will be largely or 
wholly removed when Soviet rearma- 
ment reaches its climax in 1953-’54. 

The enduring obstacles, which will 
always prevent war if the West is 
reasonably strong, is simply an inner 
weakness of the Soviet system. This 
weakness is the willingness of the 
vast slave population at the base of 


the Russian system to rise up and 
fight against its own government 
whenever it receives outside support. 

When the Germans began their in- 
vasion of Russia in World War II, the 
Nazi troops were welcomed in almost 
every Russian village along the whole 
front. In those early days, both sur- 
rendering Russian soldiers and the 
men of the villages and towns being 
overrun actually volunteered in great 
numbers to fight with the Germans. 
Hitler threw away an _ incalculable 
advantage by his brutal treatment of 
the Russians. 

This inner Soviet weakness does not 
mean that complacency and inaction 
are now justified. The west does not 
dare to remain a military vacuum 
while Soviet power rapidly grows. 

However, this inner Soviet weakness 
certainly does mean that we can now 
begin the defense job in earnest, with 
no risk of immediate Russian aggres- 
sion. And it also means that forces 
the west can reasonably be expected 
to mobilize will be sufficient to deter 
Russian aggression in the future. If 
we make ourselves strong, there is no 
need for fear. 


“Modern Babel,” by Affonso Cor- 
réa, Américas. 


Long ago, when contact among 
peoples was slight, the problem of 
language differences among nations 
caused little difficulty. But in the 
present age of air planes and radio, 
the language barrier looms large. 

The problem is conspicuously acute 
at international gatherings. When a 
country is choosing its delegates, 
many well-qualified persons with lim- 
ited linguistic ability are passed over 
in favor of second-rate delegates who 
have language facility. Furthermore, 
the language problem leads to confu- 
sion, misunderstanding, and the segre- 
gation of delegations into linguistic 
groups. 

In an attempt to eliminate the lan- 
guage barrier, a famous Polish physi- 
cian and linguist of the last century, 
Dr. Lazarus Ludwig Zamenhof, created 
Esperanto—a new language based on 
the vocabulary and grammar of the 
principal languages of the Western 
world. Esperanto is logical and sim- 
ple. Each letter has only one sound 
and words are spelled phonetically. 
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RUSSIA’S RULERS in the Kremlin (seen here from across the Moscow River) 
are threatened by the weakness of their system, says columnist Joseph Alsop. 


UNITED NATIONS 
TODAY some 2,796 languages are spoken 
in the world, plus thousands of dialects. 


Each word has only one meaning. And 
Esperanto can be mastered in six 
months time. 

Today Esperanto is spoken by sev- 
eral million people. More than 7,500 
works, including the Bible, classical 
and scientific books, and even fiction, 
are available in Esperanto. And reg- 
ular radio programs in Esperanto are 
sent out in long and short wave by 
nine major nations. 

Today the Esperanto movement has 
become virtually an international cru- 
sade with many prominent persons 
and influential organizations urging 
that it be adopted as the universal 
language. 


“A Needless Barrier,” by Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde (former president of The 
New School for Social Research in 
New York City), The Lamp. 


A barrier of misunderstanding, and, 
indeed, of some suspicion and dis- 
trust, is dividing American educators 
and businessmen. It is, moreover, a 
barrier of their own making. 

The plain truth is that these two 
groups of people just do not know 
each other. Both of them have isolated 
themselves so effectively within the 
bounds of their own professions that 
they seldom have more than superficial 
contact with each other. 

The gulf which separates business- 
men and educators would not be so 
serious if these two groups of people 
were not mutually dependent. Educa- 
tion could not function without the 
help that it receives from businessmen, 
both indirectly, in the form of taxes, 
and directly, in the form of both 
personal and financial aid. Business- 
men, on the other hand, are just as 
dependent on education, for schools 
and colleges are the continuing source 
of their future workers and customers. 

I should like to suggest that busi- 
nessmen employ educators more 
widely than they now do. This would 
give the teacher the opportunity, 
which I strongly feel he needs some- 
time in his career, to go out and get 
practical experience to supplement his 
book learning. And it would give 
the businessman the opportunity to 
see for himself the practical value of 
the educator’s methods of research. 

As soon as businessmen and educa- 
tors find that they have much to 
learn from each other, suspicion will 
give way to mutual respect. If they 
will only make the effort, they will 
have little difficulty in breaking 
through the needless barrier that has 
grown up between them. 
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